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“Assinii Pollionis hoc Rome inventum 
qui primus Bibliothecam dicando, ingenio 
hominum rem publicam fecit:” 

Plin. Maj 


Asinius Pollio was the first, who by es- 
tablishing a public library at Rome, caused 
the mental acquisitions of the few, to be- 
come the inheritance of all. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE are taught by constant experience 
that time extends his destructive ravages, 
not onlf*to those great men who have en- 
lightened and benefited the world, but also 
to the rarest and most precious productions 
of their genius. 

If we may give credence to the testimony 
of uncertain history, it is not the first ages 
of the world wherein we see the savage and 











‘unassociated Greeks receive as tutelary 
deities those sages who taught them the) 
first forms of government, and brought them | 
those first rude essays of the arts and scien-| 
ces, in cultivating which the descendents of 
these same Greeks advanced their own civi- 
lization, and established imperishable monu- 
ments of their own renown. 

Without doubt this was the people whose | 
rising was destined to illuminate the wide! 
horizon of succeeding time, at the moment) 
when the luminaries of the past, having! 
warmed and lighted the world for a snmnel 
were about to sink into darkness and obli-| 
vion. 

The science of monuments had not yet! 
taught mankind to combat with success. 
the efforts of destroying time; during how | 
many ages has the world been occupied in- 
contemplating, in cherishing and in renew- 
»ag the numerous generations of the Chinese, 
the Indians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, 
the Scythians, the Phenecians and the He- 
brews! Nevertheless a few pages would 
suffice to.contain all that we know withcer-! 
tainty of the various people who had risen} 
and passed away previous to that epocha 
which opened the career.of the more re- 
cent ages. 

_ We donot flatter ourselves that we are 
snaccessible to the efforts of time, or shel- 
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tered from the moral and physical revolu- 
tions of the globe; but, we feel assured that 
the history of the human race reposes on 
so vast and solid a basis, that it is hardly 
\possible for any revolution whatever to 
|scatter and destroy its essential parts. 
Though many great men have explained 
the methods by which the human mind, by 
dint of industry, mvention and genius has 
succeeded in creating for itself a lasting im- 
mortality, I shall dare to raise my feeble 
voice, in ordér to applaud their learned ef- 
forts and to develope my views of the art 
of bibliography and of the talents neces- 
sary to form a bibliographer. 
PART I. 


Tue Art of Printing is to the extensive 
field of human genius, what nature is to the 
terrestial globe; the latter multiplies the 
germs of the beings which are submitted to 


her triple empire, as the former multiplies | PTOVe the pure pleasures which serve asa 
the productions of the mind with an inex-!| counterpoise to the corruptions of the times, 
haustible prodigality. But the more that! establish correct tastes which may extinguish 
nature is productive of the germs and ele-||¥2reasonable and dangerous propensities, 


ments of beings, the more it is necessary to, 
have a thread which shall direct the march! 
of the observer: Natural History is the A-| 
riadne who furnishes this clue. 

Printing, as productive and prodigal as 
nature, would overpower us with the weight) 
of its immense riches, if we had not found 
the artof submitting them to a certain or-| 
der: this art is that of Bibliography. We un 
derstand this word in its most extensive sig-| 
nification, not only as meaning the knowledge | 
of, but also a reasonable love for the pro- | 
ductions of the mind. 

if man has arrived by insensible degrees 
at a knowledge of the true principles and} 
the advantage of social life, if he has so far, 
profited by the arts and inventions of geni- 
us and industry, as to arrive at a degree of| 
refinement which elevates him as far above 
the savage, as the latter surpasses the in- 
sensible oyster attached to its rock,—if he 
has preserved the written titles which con- 
stitute his nobility and his rights,—If he has 
consulted during the course of ages the great 
book of experience, that first dnd necessa- 
ry instructor of mankind, can we doubt that 
it. is to the bibliographer that man owes 
these precious advantages. 

__¥f civilized man, in spite@®f the crimes 
which have given birth to vicious princi- 
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where have presided at the organization of 
society. If, I say, sociable and reasonable 
man knows how to taste true pleasure and 
to enjoy true happiness, if the modest and 
retiring man often finds in the bosom of a 
\| happy obscurity, that his destmy is prefer- 
able to that of the great and powerfu! of the 
earth; if those who govern, hear every day 
a thousand voices demanding of them to 
curb their ambition, and to labour for the 
benefit of their subjects, in which their true 
|| grandeur can alone consist; ifthe man of 
|letters acquires in a few days that know- 
ledge which cost his predecessors half an 
age; if the artist is continually surrounded 
with rivals, and with great masters, who 
conduct him to the perfection of his art; if 
the opulent man knows a wise, estimable, and 
delightful means of rendering his riches sub- 
servient to purposes of utility; if youth can 
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and contract such habits as may serve to 
control the turbulent passions; if the aged 
enjoy each instant of their remaining lives, 
the collected tribute of preceding ages, and 
console themselves on the brink of the 
grave, by the spectacle of the generations 
which are about to succeed each other in 
the vast career of existence, who would de- 
ny that all these benefits are due to the pro- 
gress of Bibliography? 

_ If finally, in place of repeating with some 
morose and dull sighted moralists, that the 
world is becoming every day more cor- 
rupted, we shall perceive in a yet far dis- 
tant futurity, the happy time when the-voi- 
ces of reason and nature will be heard and 
respected in both hemispheres; when truth 
shall triumph ever all the phantoms of er- 
ror; when the liberty of the united nations 
shall henceforward be sheltered from those 
fatal revolutions which have destroyed en- 
tire generations; when the morality founded 
in nature shall overturn the bloody altars of 
a frightful superstition, in order to establish 
the simple worship of ghe useful virtues 
throughout the greaf family of mankind; 
when every barrier, moral, political and re- 
ligious, which separates the nations, shall 
be removed, we can only expect these pro- 
digies of inteMlectual light to be achieved 






















































































ples and vicious men, who almost every 
a 






through the labours of the bibliographer. 





These advantages, felt and acknowledg- || 
ed by every thinking mind, have been |}. 


sought among all the most celebrated peo- 
ple of antiquity. Every body knows that 
the king Ismandes consecrated the interior 
apartments of the most famous palace of 
Egypt, to the preservation of the first li- 
braries of the world, and that upon the door 
of this palace of the sciences were written 
the following words: 


“MEDICINE OF THE sov1.” 


If among the usurpers of supreme power, 
there are some of whom the name is presen- 
ted with less of horror to the remembrance 
of mankind, we may class with these, the 
tyrant Pisistratus, who, not only respected 
the person of the wise Solon, though he 
destroyed his labours, but who also formed 
a precious library among the Athenians. 

Who would have believed it? the imbe- 
cile Xerxes, foolishly jealous as he was of 
the glory of Athens, respected its library, 
and carefally transported it to Persia, fgom 
whence the Seleucides caused it to be 
brought again to the sanctuary whence it had 
been taken. 

Honour to the immortal land of the 
Greeks, of science and of the arts! where 
despots themselves, overcome by public 
opinion, have gloried in preserving and em- 
bellishing the repositories of science, thus 
tacitly recognizing the turpitude of tyranny, 
the rights of the people and the generous 
principles of liberty. 

The most powerful princes believed that 
the labour of collecting literary works was 
far from being the least brilliant enterprize 
confided to their ambition, men whose cele- 
brety was founded on their literary produc- 
tions, placed their glory and pleasure in 
multiplying the sources of bibliography. 

Alexander of Macedon, consecrated a 
rich jewel of the Persian kings to the pre- 
servation of that rarest production of the 
human mind, the Niad. This conqueror em- 
ployed his treasures,and the genius of his in- 
structor Aristotle in collecting from all those 
parts of the earth which witnessed his tri- 
umphs, the works of nature and philoso- 

hy. 
: The Ptolemies, his worthy successors in 
Egypt, immortalized themselves by their 
collection of Books, known under the name 
of the Alexandrian Library ; what regrets to 
the learned had not been caused during nine- 
teen centuries, by the destruction of this fa- 
mous library under the triumvirate of Ca- 
sar and Pompey! and when it had risen like 
the Pheenix from its ashes and had been en- 
riched by the acqujsitions of many succeed- 
ing ages, rivalled in «importance its former 
state, and exceeded it, in the number of its 
volumes, it was again given a prey to the 
flames by the ferocious Omar, in spite of the 
intepcessions of all the learned of the day. 


TO RE CONTINUED. 
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YY... ae _— his aware ival, he caused to 
==] to the gate of the College of Na- 
PORTRAITS OF CHARACTER. — | varre, a placard, advertising that on a cer 
Meraruysicax writers are at this day|tain day, at 9 o’clock in the morningy he 
agreed,that man is born with noinnate ideas;|| WOuld attend at the College, to disput 
that the mind of a new born infant may be||®Very subject which any disputant might 
compared to a sheet of unsullied paper, on|| PTOP0S¢; ial the sciences and faculties, and 
which may be impressed any character or||$'Ving > opponents the choice of the 
device whatsoever,and that all the varieties || Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Span- 
ef mental propensity are only accidental in- | ish, French, Italian, English, Dutch, Flem- 
clinations of the mind to some certain pur-}8h and Sclavonian languages; and this eith- 
suit, in which the individual must succeed ||€T in verse or prose, at the option of the 
from the singleness of application. With- disputants. In the interim, which was six 
out presuming to intermeddle with the learn-|| Weeks, whilst the scavans of the College, 
ed Doctors in these high and solemn matters, || 2d all-the learned of Paris were preparing 
and without attempting to contravert any themselves by incessant study, each in the 
preeept, which time has hallowed or au-| Part which he had chosen, for this putting 
thority rendered sacred, I shall be satisfied || forth of their strength, Crichton was sedu- 
to remark, that the characteristics of the||!ous alone in pursuing the amusements of 
man whose life is now expanded before, me, the town, and industrious only in the search 
would, in a doubting age, have put to flight after new pleasures. On the day appoint- 
these grave conclusions; and that even now || €4, an audience of 3000 persons assembled, 
these “truths received,” will be in danger, and four doctors of the church, and fifty 
whilst we are contemplating such surpassing || masters of the College, appeared in array 
and super-human accomplishments.* againsthim, The disputants commenced at 

James Crichton, who from his wondrous 9 o'clock in the morning, and continued un- 
excellencies was styled “the Admirable,” yo raed a itor - sae og > 
was born about the year 1551, at Perth, in saa aie —— > aia ten * lla 
Scotland. His Parents being persons in “ ved Ties re — - wns oe 
the better walks of life, had ability to dis- SEES Ee Senne pesdiyes Mr Eesage 
éoun, dell Chk cael to Wetdllld he i: above the reach of man; and that an hun- 

es : 4 : . Prope’ || dred years, passed without food and sleep 

sities of this prodigy of genius; which were id be insufficient for th ; ; 
éarly discoverable. He was first sent to nae a acl The. P at . je aeeineeent of 
the school at Perth, and at a seasonable oo an . r ee — _—s 
time transferred to St. Andrew’s College; .“? ee ee ee 
hbee, ecliat Ged Case 6f Gis. Ret: mond ring of great value, and a considera- 
erford, and other eminent inatractors, he rae one! ttoR h b 
made a most rapid progress in all the eee Lee ee 
sciences as they were taught, and finished fore the Pope, Cardinals, Bishops and Pro- 
his education in his 20th y ang fessors these td a the coo chal- 

Crichton had for his fellow pupil that un- nw al a on a tag mee pv 
fortunate prince, James I, who was a war-||" at Venice he delivered a Poem in praise 
rior, a statesman, a poet, a musician and a of the city, which conciliated the good will 
scholar. But whilst James I. was detained} of the citizens, and introduced him advan- 
a prisoner in England, our hero was figuring tageously to the public. Here also he be- 
away on the continent to the astonishment] ..me acquainted with the literati, among 
of the nations. whom was Aldus Manutius, who has left the 

After having imbibed all the learning of|| testimony of his astonishing capacity on re- 
his time, being master of twelve different] cord in his works, where he says, that he 
languages, skilled in performing on all kinds} spoke with the greatest applause before the 
of musical instruments, an adept at riding, Doge and Senate of Venice, and in many 
dancing, fencing, and all the accomplish-|| assemblies of learned men, who flocked 
ments of a fine gentleman, he went on his} from all parts to hear and behold this ex- 
travels, and arrived at Paris in his 21st] traordinary man. 


year. Subsequently he visited Padua, where 
| new honours awaited him. He commenced 

his display with an extempore poem in 
| praise of the city, and of the audience, and 
concluded with an unpremeditated oration 
lin adulation of ignorance. He afterwards 
2 | sustained a conflict with all opposers, in any 
account, Fhe act which termiuatelacares seta} form which they choseyiand before he left 
liant, serves to show that eae ude, which has|| Padua, challenged the learned to meet him 

e 


it 
been 80 often i 5 apy as the vice of republics, || on a certain day, when he would detect the 
ie pot peoulias Ye them: anit % site & proof GHNEL arose of Aristotle and all his commentators, 


nobility of birth is consistent with the utmost base- || ©" , ; ; 
ness of soul. either in the common form of logic, or in 





* The Biography of Crichton has been written 
by various authors, and published in so many dif- 
ferent works, that most of our readers have pro- 
bably already seen it. The extraordinary thar 
acter and astonishing.-attai 


ts of this man are 
however of so ii a nature that we are in. 
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any one of an hundred different kinds of 
verse, which his adversaries should propose. 
in looking at his acquisitions, we cannot 
suppose that any one man could so embody 
andcombine the learning of all men; much 
less, that a youth just out of his minority, 
“Should 


So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the Palm alone.” 


His learning appears to have been acquir- 
ed without any sacrifice of pleasure or a- 


musement; and it was only during the dis- 
play of his literary greatness that he seem- 
ed for one moment to abate the ardour of 
his pursuit after pastimes and entertainment: 
nor does it yet seem that he was deficient in 
personal agility; for on the day after his 
rencounter at Paris, he exhibited his skill in 
horsemanship, before the court of France, 
and with great dexterity, at a match of tilt- 
ing, bore away the ring upon his lance fif- 
teen successive times; he excelled@lso ‘in 
domestic games, and in the interval between 
his challenge and success at Paris, he was so 
much a gamester, and so completely infatu- 
ated by dice, cards and tennis, that a lam- 


poon was posted up, directing persons desi- 


rous of seeing this monster of letters, to 
look for him at the tavern. 

In the use of the sword he was incompa- 
rable. There was in Mantua,a prize fight- 
er, whose avocation it was, to travel thro’ 
all the cities of italy, publishing challenges 
to fight, and laying wagers on the issues of 
his battles. He had defeated the most art- 
ful and experienced masters from all parts 
of Europe, and was at length grown so for- 
midable from his successes, that his_busi- 
ness had destroyed itself—no one would en- 
gage with him, and consequently his 


‘Occupation was gone.”? 


In Mantua he had killed three, and was 
now living under the protection of the Duke. 
Crichton exasperated at the arrogance of 
this successful murderer, offered to stake 
fifteen hundred Pistoles, and to mount the 
stage againsthim. ‘The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and they met on the day fixed, arm- 
ed, as was the custom, with the single -ra- 
pier. The prize fighter, sanguine of success, 
and conceiving it a sport to engage with 
any other, than a professed master, pressed 
forward to settle the contest immediately ; 
Crichton warded his passes with great dex- 
terity, and the master finding himself thus 
foiled, became enraged,and rushing forward 
he redoubled the violence of his thrusts; 
but his adversary, permitting him thus to 
exhaust himself by his own fury, and seizing 
a favourable oppertunity, advanced upon 
him with such vigour and address, that he 
soon laid him dead at his feet, perforated in 
many places with the rapier. Crichton 
generously distributed the fifteen hundred 


Pistoles amongst the three widows, whose : 


husbands the prize fighter had killed in 
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Mantua, and left the stage amidst the plau- 
dits of the spectators, and the unqualified 
approbation of the Duke. 

The Duke of Mantua, having received 
such repeated proofs of his extraordinary 
qualifications, at length appointed him pre- 
ceptor to his ownson, Vincentio de*Gonza- 
gua, a prince of most unamiable temper, of 
loose manners and abandoned principles. 
On this occasion he represented befo e 
court of Mantua, a comedy com ry 
himseif in the Italian language, in which 
fifteen characters were introduced, yet, so 
astonishing was his knowledge of life and 
manners, that he personated them all him- 
self. This to him could have been no man- 
ner of difficulty; for it was said of him, that 
by-once hearing an oration, the delivery of 
which would occupy an hour, he would re- 
peat it verbatim, and in the rehearsal 
follow the speaker through all his variety 
of tone, emphasis and gesticulation. 

But the sun of his glory was soon to dis- 
appear; he was too far removed from man 
in his endowments, to remain long an in- 
habitant of the same sphere, and perhaps 
he was withdrawn purposely, that the splen- 
dour of his achievements might not be tar- 
nished by any subsequent occurrences, or 
from the certainty that the cup of his ac- 
quirement was full to overflowing. 


It is the custom in catholic countries, in 
the time of the carnival, to give the rein to 
all kinds of levity and frolick; and Crichton 
following the prevailing fashion, was ram- 
bling about the city playing upon his guitar, 
when he was attacked in a lone place, by 
six masked ruffians. Finding he had to 
deal with so many, he aroused himself to 
unusual exertion, and five of the meaner vil- 
lains fled precipitately, leaving their lea- 
der behind, who in order to save his life, 
unmasked himself, and shewed the face of 
the prince, his pupil. Crichton, overpow- 
ered at the unaccountable treachery of one, 
from whom he expected nought but kind- 
ness and protection, fell upon his knees, and 
presenting his own, sword to the prince, told 
him that he should always command his 
Jife. The cowardly and unfeeling monster 
received the sword, and relentlessly plunged 
it through the heart of his preceptor. 

Thus fell, at the age of thirty-two, by the 
hands of a miserable and besotted nobleman, 
the greatest genius which the world has 
ever known. But he did not fall unlament- 
ed;the court of Mantua mourned publicly 
for his demise: the writers of the day show- 
ered down tributes to his memory; and the 
palaces of Italy were adorned with pictures 
representing him on horseback, with a lance 
in one hand, and a book in the other, 

The above account of the admirable 
Crichton’s life, is condensed from a bulky 
‘volume of Biography. 








MUSICK. 


STORY OF STRADELLA. 


Tue history of Music, by Dr. Burney, we 
believe has never been republished in Ame- 
rica, and on this account, and the expensive 
form in which it was published in England; 
is, probably, a work with which very fgwof 
our readers are acquainted. It has the 
merit of being the production of an author 
who possessed, at the same time, all the en- 
thusiastick attachment to his profession, ne- 
cessary to enable him to undergo the labour 
required of its historian; and the sound, 
philosophick judgment and extensive learn- 
ing, requisite for the proper and useful di- 
rection of his enthusiasm. We ‘have ex- 
tracted from it, the following interesting 
story, not as a specimen of the merits of the 
work, but as an instance of the extraordina- 
ry power of music. 

Alessandro Stradella of Naples, was not 
only an excellent composer, but a great per- 
former on the violin, and besides these qual- 
ifications, was possessed of a fine voice and 
exquisite manner of singing. This musi- 
cian at an early period of his life, having 
acquired great reputation by his talents, 
was employed by anoble Venetian, to teach 
his mistress, 2 young lady of anoble Roman 
family named Hortensia, to sing. 

Hortensia’s love for music, and admira- 
tion of the talents of her instructor, by fre- 
quent access, soon gave birth to a passion of 
a different kind; and, like Heloisa, she 
found, that though at first 


Guiltless she gaz’d, and listen’d while he sung, 
While science flow’d seraphic from his tongue; 
From lips like his the precepts too much move, 
They music taught—but more, alas! to love! 


And accordingly she and her master be- 
came enamored of eachother. Before their 
secret was disclosed, of which the conse- 
quences might have been equally fatal to 
Stradella with those which followed the dis- 
covery of Abelard’s passion, they agreed 
to quit Venice together, and fly to Naples; 
and after travelling in the most secret man- 
ner possible, they arrived at Rome in their 
way to that city. The Venetian, on dis- 
covering their flight, determined to gratify 
his. revenge by having them assassinated in 
whatever part of the world they could be 
found; and having engaged two desperate 
ruffans to pursue them, by a large sum of 














Q 


ready money and a promise of a still great- 
er reward when the work was accomplished, 
they proceeded directly to Naples, the 
place of Stradella’s nativity, supposing that 
he would naturally return thither for shel- 
ter, preferably to any other part of Italy. 
But after seeking him in vain fgr some time 
in that city, they were informed that he and 
the lady were still at Rome, where she was 
regarded as his wife. Of this they com- 





municated intelligence to their employer, 
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assuring him of their determination to go 
through with the business they had under- 
taken, provided he would procure them let- 
ters of recommendation to the Venetian 
ambassador at Rome, to grant them an asy- 
lum as soon as the deed should be perpe- 
trated. 

After waiting at Naples for the necessa- 
ry léiters and instructions, they proceeded 


to Rome, where, such was the celebrity of||t 


Stradella, they were not long before they 
discovered his residence. But hearing that 
he was soon to conduct an oratorio of his 
own composition, in the church of St. John 
Lateran, in which he was not only to play, 
but to sing the principal part; and as this 
performance was to begin at five o’clock in 
the evening, they determined to avail them- 
selves of the darkness of the night when 
he and his mistress should return home. 

On their arrival at the church, the orato- 
rio was begun, and the excellence of the 
music and its performance, joined to the 
rapture that was expressed by the whole 
congregation, made an impression and soft- 
ened the rocky hearts even of these savage 
beasts, tosuch a degree, as to incline them 
to. relent;and to think that it would be a 
pity to take away the life of a man whose 
genius and abilities were the delight of all 
Italy. An instance of the miraculous pow- 
ers of modern music, superior, perhaps, to 
any that could be well authenticated of the 
ancient. 

Both these assassins being equally affect- 
ed by the performance, alike inclined to 
mercy, and accosting him in the street when 
he quitted the church, after complimenting 
him upon his oratorio, confessed to him the 
business on which they had been sent by the 
Venetian nobleman, whose mistress he | had 
stolen; adding, that charmed by his music, 
they had changed their minds; and then, ad- 
vising him and the lady to fly to some place 
of safety as soon as possible, they deter- 
mined to relinquish the rest of the reward 
that was promised them, and tell their em- 
ployer, that Stradella and his mistress had 
quitted Rome the night before their arrival 
in that city. 

After this wonderful escape, the lovers 
did not wait for new counsel to quit Rome, 
but setout that very night for Turin, as a 
place most remote from their implacable 
enemy and his emissaries. And the assas- 
sins returning to Venice, told the enraged 
Venetian that they had traced the fugitives 
to Turin, a place where the laws being not 
only severe, but the difficulty of escaping so 
much greater than in any other part of Ita- 
%S account of the garrison, they should 

ne any further concern in the business. 
This intelligence did not, however, incline 
the offended nobJeman to relinquish his pur- 
pose, but rather stimulated him to new at- 
tempts: he therefore engaged two other as- 
sassins in his service, procuring for them, 
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letters of recommendation from the Abbe 
d’ Estrade, at that time the French ambas- 
sador at Venice, addressed to the Marquis 
de Villars, ambassador from France to Tu- 
rin. The Abbe d’ Estrade requesting, at 
the desire of the Venetian ambassador, pro- 
tection for two merchants who intended to 
reside some time in that city, which being 
delivered by the new assassins, they paid 
ir court regularly to the ambassador, 
ithey waited for a favorable opportu- 
nityto accomplish their undertaking with 
safety. 

The Duchess of Savoy, at this time re- 
gent, having been informed of the sudden 
flight of Stradella and Hortensia from Rome, 
and their arrival at Turin, and knowing the 
danger they were in from the vindictive 
spirit of their enemy, placed the lady ina 
convent, and retained Stradella in her pal- 
ace as her Mastro di Capella. Ina situa- 
tion apparently so secure, Stradella’s fears 
for his safety began.to abate; till one day, 
at six o’clock in the evening, as he was 
walking for the air, on the ramparts of the 
city, he was set upon by two ruffians, who 
each gave him a stab in the breast with a 
dagger, and immediately flew to the house 
of the French ambassadors, as to a sanctu- 
ary. 

The assault having been seen by a num- 
bers of people who were walking in the 
same place, occasioned such an uproar in 
the city, that the news soon reached the 
Duchess, who ordered the gates to be shut, 
and the assassins to be demanded of the 
French ambassador; but he insisting on the 
privileges granted to men of his function by 
the law of nations, refused to give them up. 
This transaction, however, made a great 
noise all over Italy, and M. de Villars wrote 
immediately to the Abbe d’ Estrade to know 
the reason of the attack upon Stradella by 
the two men whom he had recommended; 
and was informed, by the Abbe, that he had 
been surprised into a recommendation of 
these assassins by one of the most powerful 
of the Venetian nobility. In the mean 
time Stradella’s woundsg though extremely 
dangerous, proved not to be mortal, and the 
Marquis de Villars having been informed by 
the surgeons that he would recover, in or- 
der togreyent any further dispute about the 
privilege of the corps diplomatique, suffered 
the assassins to escape. 

But such was the implacability of the 
enraged Venetian, that never relinquishing 
his purpose, he continued to have Stradella 
constantly watched by spies, whom he 
maintained in Turin. A year being elapsed 
after the cure of his wounds, and no fresh 
disturbance happening, he thought himself] 
secure from any further attempts upon his 
life. The Duchess Regent, interesting her- 
self in the happiness of two persons who 
had suffered so much, and who seemed born 


palace. After which ceremony, Stradella 
having an invitation toGenoa to compose an 
opera for thai city, went thither with his 
wife, determined to return to Turin after 
the Carnival; but the Venetian being in- 
formed of this motion, sent assassins after 
them, who watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, rushed into their chamber early one 
morning, and stabbed them both to the 
heart., Phe murderers having secured a 
bark, lay in the port, by instantly 
retreating to it, escaped from justice, and 
were never heard of more. 


SELECTIONS. 





The Gipsies. 

“The Gipsies, in most places on the con- 
tinent, are called Cingari, or Zingari: the 
Spaniardscall them Gitanos. It is not cer- 
tain when they first appeared in Europe; 
but mention is made of them in Hungary 
and Germany, so early as the year 1417. 
Within ten years afterwards, we hear of 
them in France, Switzerland and Italy. The 
date of their arrival in England is more un- 
certain: it is most probable, that it was not 
till nearly a century afterwards. In the 
year 1530, they are thus spoken of in the 
penal statutes. “Forasmuch as before this 
time, divers and many outlandish people, 
calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft 
nor feat of merchandise, have come into 
this realm, and gone from shire to shire, 
and from place to place, in great company, 
and used great subtil and crafty means to 
deceive the people; bearing them in hand, 
that they, by palmistry, could tell men’s 
and women’s fortunes; and so, many times, 
by craft and subtilty, have deceived the 
people of their money; and also have com- 
mitted many heinous felonies and robberies, 
to the great hurt and deceit of the people 
they have come among,” ¢c. It was after- 
wards made death for them to continue in 
the kingdom; and it remains on record, that 
thirteen were executed on this ground, a 
few years before the restoration; nor was 
this cruel act repealed till about the year 
1783. 


“The Gipsies were expelled from France 
in 1560, and Spain in 1591; but it does not 
appear that they have been extirpated in 
any country. Their collective numbers in 
every quarter of the globe, have been cal- 
culated at 7 or 800,000. They are most 
numerous in Asia, and in the northern parts 
of Europe. Various have been the opin- 
ions relating to their origin. That they 
came from Egypt has been the most preva- 
lent.. This opinion — has procured 
them here the name of Gipsies, and in Spain 
that of Gitanos) arose, from some. of the 
first who arrived in Europe; pretending that 
they came from that country; which they 





for each other, had them married in her 


did, perhaps, to heighten their reputation 





for skill in palmistry* and the occult scien- 


ces, It isnow,I believe, pretty generally 
agreed, that they came originally from Hin- 
. dostan; since their language so far coin- 
cides with the Hindostanic, that even now 
after alapse of more than three centuries, 
during which they have begn dispersed in 


various foreign countries, nearly one half of 


their words are precisely ‘those of Hindos- 
tan; and scarcely any variation is to be 
found in vocabularies procured from the 
Gipsies in Turkey, Hungary, Germany, and 
those in England. 

«Their manners, for the most part, coin- 
cide, as well as their language, in every 
quarter of the world where they are found ; 
being the same idle, wandering set of be- 
ings, and seldom professing any ostensible 
mode of livelihood, except that of fortune- 
telling. Their religion is al 
the country in which they reside; and tho’ 


they are no great frequenters either of 
mosques or churches, they generally con- 


form to rites and ceremonies, as they find 
them established. 
“Upon the whole, we may certainly agree 


with Grellman, who has written their histo- 
ry in regarding them as a singular phenom- 


enonin Europe. For the space of between 
three or four hundred years, they have gone 


wandering about like pilgrims and strangers, 
yet neither time nor example has made in 
them any alteration: they remain ever and 
Af- 
rica makes them no blacker, nor does Eu- 


every where, what their fathers were. 


rope make them any whiter.” 





*Palmistry is the pretended art of telling the 
future events of men’s lives by the lines in their 


hands. 


—p— 


The Bracelets —The Queen of France be- 


ing one evening at the Opera, accidentally 
fixed her eyes upon the bracelets of a lady 
who sat in a box near to her, and appear- 
ed to admire the superb brilliants with which 
they were richly adorned. A well-dressed 
swindler, who observed this, went immedi- 
ately into the box of that lady, and told her, 
that her Majesty wished to have a nearer 
view of the beauty of one of her bracelets. 
The lady did not hesitate a moment to en- 
trust him with one, and he instantly disap- 
peared with his booty. 
The lady was astonished to find that her 
bracelet was not returned, and having wait- 
ed some time, sent to entreat the Queen to 
return it to her: but how great was her as- 
tonishment, when she received for answer, 
that the Queen did not know what she meant. 
The good lady now perceived that she was 
robbed, and endeavoured to console herself, 
saying, that as she had still one bracelet, 
she could have another made similar to it. 
Several days afterwards there came a man, 
dressed in the uniform of a police officer, 
and told her that the person who had stolen 


s that of 
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one of her bracelets was imprisoned, but it 
could not be restored until it had been com- 
pared with the fellow. The lady did not 
entertain the least suspicion that the preten- 
ded officer was the disguised thief; she gave 
him what he requested, but neversaw her 
bracelets afterwards. 


——— 

The Sicilian Vespers —The French, after 
having, in the 13th century, made 

selves masters of the island of Sicily, 
there insuch a debauched and extravagant 
manner, that the Sicilians, who could no lon- 
ger endure the hardships which were in- 
flicted upon them, meditated means of re- 
venge. One among them, named Procida 
of Salerno, was so much enraged at their 
cruelty, that he vowed death to all the 
French who should be found in Sicily. To 
accomplish his purpose, he put on a monk’s 
habit, and thus travelled through the whole 
island, exciting in his countrymen a spirit of 
vengeance, and at the same time pointing 
out to them the means of executing it. 

It was agreed that, at the very first sound 
of the vesper bell, onthe second day of East- 
er, in the year 1282, each housekeeper 
should murder the French soldier who lodg- 
ed with him. This plan was executed 
with such promptitude and cruelty, that in 
the space oftwo hours, nearly all the French 
were destroyed. About three or four hun- 
dred who took refuge in the fortified castle 
of Sperlingua, were so closely surrounded, 
that they were starved to death. 

This assassination of the French has ever 
since been called the Sicit1an Vespers. 


. 
—>—— 


The Thunder Storm.——Two travellers 
were overtaken by a dreadful thunder-storm, 
and could not any where find either cover 
orshelter. A solitary lofty oak stood at a 
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traveller. 








little distance from the road, under which 
one of the travellers took shelter, whilst the 
other, only armed himself with patience. 
The sheltered traveller for some tite deri- 
ded his half-drowned companion, and ad- 
vised him to do as he had done. 
however, did not pay any attention to what 
he said, but patiently kept on his pace, till 
at length he reached, although late, and 
completely wet, a certain village, where he 
staid to dry himself, and wait for his fellow- 
He tarried there a long while; 
the weather cleared up; his companion did 
not arrive; he hastened back to the oak, 
found it splintered by the lightning, and his 
friend lying dead ynder it. 

“Unhappy man!” he exclaimed; “mayest 
thou be to me a warning through life!” He 
who in his difficulties takes refuge under the 
protection of the powerful, finds sometimes 
safety; yet often may this protection be the 
very cause of his destruction, together with 
that of his benefactor. 


—_— 


Keep within your boundaries.—“] doubt 


The latter, 





whether excessive laughter becomes men 
who are mortal,” says La Brayere: he might 
as well have doubted, whether it became a 
monkey to skip about and play tricks, be- 
cause poor Jacko was some time or other 
to return to the earth, from whence he came. 
That prodigious sage person, the late Lord 
Chesterfield, who, among other ways and 
means of cultivating the graces, advised his 
son and pupil to intrigue with the dames of 
Paris,—he could not bear the idea of laugh- 
ing. He thinks, that smiling may be per- 
mitted to a wise man: but should be sorry if 
it could be said, «<< since he came to the full 
use of his reason, he had ever been heard 
to laugh.” 

What pity it is, that, instead of cultiva- 
ting their nature well, men should so often 
attempt vainly and fantastically to soar a- 
bove it,—should want to be angels before 
their time! 


—f 
The bravo opposite to what he would seem. 
Some years ago, at St. George’s Hospital, 
Westminster, two boys underwent each the 
amputation of an arm. The one expressed 
just and natural apprehensions of the ope- 
ration, yet bore it in a firm and reasonable 
manner, The other despised the timidity 
of his fellow-patient, made extremely light 
of the operation, and even set it gloriously 
at defiance; yet complained during the pro- 
cess in the most womanish and dastardly 
stile, and was, in short, totally subdued by 
it. Upon my seeming greatly surprised, 
the surgeon said, that it was always so.—I 
believe it is so in other things, as well as 
courage.—Whenever vanity ostentatiously 
parades either upon wealth, or knowledge, 
or learning, or any thing, there suspicion 
should naturally arise: and why? because 
realities are seldom solicitous about appear- 
ances, yea, often not enough attentive 
to them; while wind and emptiness inflate 
and puff. 
I mean not, however, from hence to infer 
that Mr. Hume, as in our last, was a proud 
boaster, and no philosopher; on the contra- 
ry, I believe him to have been very sincere 
and firm in his way: but I insist, that his af- 
fectation to appear one, at so unseasonable 
a crisis, was weak, vain, and below all dig- 
nity of character. We have indeed heard 
of designing Tartuffes in Romish churches, 
who have surrounded reputed Atheists in 
their last hours, and feigned them to recant 
and repent, and to say and act a thousand 
fooleries: but no apprehension of this sort 
could make any explicit declaration of prin- 
ciples necesgary from Mr. Hume. 
—_— > 
The eccenjricities and caprices of imagi- 
nation not controulable by reason, 

Plutarch, apologizing for the irregularities 
and excentricities of Miltiades, Cimon, 
Themistocles, and others, delivers himself 





thus. “Great and lofty Genii produce no- 
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thing mean and little: the vigour and acti- 
vity of their spirit will not suffer them to 
rest; bus they are tossed to and fro, like 
waves by the rolling impulse of inordinate 
passions, till at length they subside into a 
settled and orderly system of manners.” A 
modern writer hath expressed himself to 
the like effect. “The gifts of imagination 
bring the heaviest task upon the vigilance 
of reason; and to bear those faculties with 
unegring rectitude or invariable propriety, 
requires a degree of firmness and of cool 
attention, which doth not always attend the 
higher gifts of the mind.” Doubtless, where 
strong passions accompany great parts, as 
perhaps they often do, their imagination 
may increase their force and activity; but, 
where the passions are calm and gentle, im- 
agination of itself should seem to have little 
conflict but speculatively with reason. There 
indeed it may wage an eternal war; and if 
not controuled and strictly regulated, will 
carry the patient into endless extravagan- 
ces. I use with propriety the term patient: 
because men under the influence ofimagina- 
tion, are most truly distempered. The de- 
gree of this distemper will be in proportion 
to the prevalence ofimagination over reason, 
and, according to this proportion, amount 
to more or less of th: whimsical; but, when 
reason shall become as it were extinct, and 
imagination govern alone, then the distem- 
per will be madness under the wildest and 
most fantastic modes. Thus one of these 
invalids, perhaps, shall, be all sorrow for 
having been most unjustly deprived of the 
crown; though his vocation, poor man! be 
that of a schoolmaster. Another is all joy 
and rapture, like Horace’s madman; and it 
may seem even cruelty to cure him. A 
third all fear; and dares not make water,lest 
he should cause a deluge. 

Theoperations and caprices of imagina- 
tion are various and endless; and, as they 
cannot be reduced to regularity of system, 
so itis highly improbable that any certain 
method of cure should ever be found out for 
them. It hath generally been thought, that 
matter of fact might most successfully be 
opposed to the delusions ofimagination, as 
being proof to the senses, and carrying con- 
viction unavoidably to the understanding: 
but I suspect, that the understanding, or rea- 
soning faculty, hath little to do inall these 
cases: at least soit should seem from the 
two following, which are very remarkable, 
and well attested. 

Fienus, in his curious little book de viri- 
bus imaginationis, records from Donatus the 
case ofa man, who fancied his body increased 
to such a size, that it was impossible for him 
to pass through the door of his chamber.— 
The physician, believing that nothing could 
more effectually cure this error of imagina- 
tion, than to shew that the thing could ac- 
tually be done, caused the patient to be 


horror, and. falling suddenly into agonies, 
complained of being crushed to pieces, and 


not concerned here. 
The other case, as related by Van Swieten 


ofa learned man, who had studied, till he 
fancied his legs to be of glass; in conse- 
quence of which, he durst not attempt to 
stir, but was constantly under anxiety about 
them. His maid, bringing one day some 
wood to the fire, threw it carelessly down; 
and was severely reprimanded by her mas- 
ter, who was terrified not a little for his legs 
of glass, The surly wench, out of all pa- 
tience with his megrims, as she called them, 
gave him a blow with a log upon the parts 
affected: which so enraged him, that he in- 
stantly rose up, and from that moment re- 
covered the use of his legs—Was reason 
concerned any more here? or, was it not ra- 
ther one blind impulse acting against ano- 
ther? 
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THE MAILS. 


That Cincinnati, “a large Commercial 
City” and “the Tyre of the West” should 
have so little attention paid to her accom- 
modation in the arrangement of the mails, 
is somewhat extraordinary and unaccoun- 
table. 

Uyon the appointment of a new Postmas- 
ter General, we flattered ourselves with 
the expectation that all our difficulties 
would be removed, that 4 man of business, 
prompt, active and decided, as he is known 
to be, would establish the affairs of the de- 
partment upon a proper basis without delay. 
But our expectations seem as little likely to 
be realized, as those of the founders of the 
city oftAmerica, or the inventors of perpet-. 
ual motion. 

Every change in the arrangement of our 
mails seems to have been for the worse: by 
the last regulations—-when our Eastern mail 
arrives at its proper time, (which it some- 
times does, or at least a part of it,) it is on 
Wednesday, three days later—and on the 
other two days of the week, two days later 
than under the former arrangement; and we 
sometimes get the newspaper mail alone, 
and sometimes the letter mail. 

Although it may be somewhat inconve- 
nient for the mail carrier to bring so large a 
mail as that for this place all at once, yet it 
is also very oftea inconvenient for us to wait 
for the delivery of our letters until he choo- 
ses to bring them; and we have so often 
been told that the interests of the public 
should not be sacrificed for that of anindivid- 
ual or two, that most of us have thought it 











thurstforcibly through it: who, struck with 





really a practical principle in Republican 
. 


expired soon after.—Reason, certainly, was 


in his Commentaries upon Boerhaave, is that | 


Governments,—which accounts for the ex- 
pectation berore referred to. 

That the present Postmaster General in- 
ment managed in the best possible manner 
we have no doubt; nor that he has the tal- 
ents and industry necessary to his station; 
and. we are therefore unable to account 
for the present state of things in the Post 
Office department. 
i 
LITERARY AND SCiENTIFICK 

NOTICES. 








A periodical work entitled the United 
States Literary Gazette, is announced at 
Boston, by Cummings Hilliard § Co. 

Proposed to be published, “Some account 
of the life, writings and speeches of the late 
William Piney, by Henry Wheaton.” 

The Legislature of North Carolina have 
appropriated $250 annually for four years, 
for the purpose of enabling the Board of A- 
griculture to employ a suitable person to 
make a geological and mineralogical survey 
of the state. 


A society has lately been established in 
London under the patronage ofthe King, sty- 
led “The Royal Society of Literature” the 
object of which is the general advancement 
of Literature, by assigning rewards to im- 
portant discoveries in Literature and to Lit- 
erary works of merit,—by attempting to fix 
the standard of our language and preserve 
its purity,&c. Two gold medals of 50 Gui- 
neas each are to be annually adjudged to per- 
sons of literary merit,and the annual sum 
of 100 guineas is to be paid to eath of the 
ten associates of the society. A writer in 
the New Monthly Magazine endeavours to 
show that the society is not likely to be of 
any real advantage to the interest of litera- 
ture and that its establishment will be ra- 
ther ostentatious than useful. 

Another Society has also been established 
in England called the “Asiatic Society of 
Great. Britain, and Ireland,” the object of 
which is to make enquiries respecting all 
subjects connected with the History, Geo- 
graphy, Literature &c. of Asia. 

Tue North American Review for Janu- 
ary 1824, has just been received at this 
place. We believe that this is the firstnum- 
ber that has been issued since the change 
in the editorial department. The articles 
in this number are Madame Campan’s Me- 
moirs of Maria Antoinette. New Hampshire 
Historical Collections. Report of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society. Confessions of 
an Opium-eater. Buttman’s Greek Gram- 
mar. Lifeof Ali Pacha. White’s voyage 
to Cochin China. Ingersoll’s discourse on 
the influence of America. Griscom’s year 
in Europe. Essays on scenes in Italy, by 
an American, and a Treatise on the prac- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York, in 








jtande to have the business of his depart- . 
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civil actions. Several of the above arti- 
cles are very interesting, and the number 
seems more calculated to please the gener- 
ality of readers and less to display the learn- 
ing of the writers than many of the previ- 
ous numbers. 

Tue Trustees of the University at fe. 
leigh (N. C.) have appropriated $3000 for 
the purchase of a Philosophical apparatus, 
for the use of the institution, and a like sum 
for the increase of its public library. 

Power of the Pully—There is now exhi- 
biting at Roston, a purchase rove by Mr. Al- 
moran Ho) »:.es of that city, on which is sus- 
pended twenty five hundred weight, and so 
ingenious is the application that 11 oz. will 
raise this comparatively enormous weight. 

Northern Expedition.—It is in contempla- 
tion to send out two land expeditions to as- 
sist in the discovery of a North West passage 
one is to be commanded by capt. Franklin, 
and to proceed by the same rout as former- 
ly undertaken by Mackenzie, and the other 
to ascertain whether there be not a continuity 
of land between the Wager and Copper- 
mine rivers. Captain Lyon, we understand 
has vobunteered his services for the latter 
undertaking, which is not as likely to be 
interrupted as the former. 


SUMMARY. 


FOREIGN. 

Spain.—This country seems to be more dis- 
turbed than we had reason to believe from 
former accounts. The Empecinado is said 
to be in arms witha respectable force at Al- 
cantara. Ballasteros and Morillo have de- 
manded and obtained passports for France. 
Some Frenchmen taken in arms for the cons- 
titutionalists have been condemned to death 
at Perpignan. 





England®—It is reported that a treaty has in a national ship to be provided for this 


been concluded between this Country and 


the Government of Mexico, very advanta- sentatives. 


geous of course to the Commerce of Great 
Britain. 


Greece.—The success of the Greeks both || ‘!erance by which Jews were disfranchized. 


on sea and land, appear tohave of late been 
uninterrupted and it is believed that the 


formidable character. 


Mexico.—The new constitution prepared 
for this country is formed on the same prin- 


ciples as that of the U. States. 


Havti.—Th ; ; , 
Island, cue an i ae nee Sw this year within 40 miles of Boston. 
> . 8: 


was $6 641 570 72 on which a duty was 
paid of $812 862 37. The.exports to the 
U. S. amounted to $3 293 892 86 oa which 
was paid a duty of $338 928 29. The re- 
venue from the trade with the U.S. was 
more thanone third greater than from the 
trade with England. 
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The Fourth of July, 1823, was celebra- 
ted at Batavia, in the East Indies, by the 
Americans at that place, who partook of an 
entertainment at ¥ankee Hall, and spent 
the day in appropriate festivities. 

Port of London.—It is stated, that more 
ships sail from the Port of London ina 
year than from all other places in the world 
united. It has been computed, that the to- 
tal amount of property shipped and unship- 
ped in the Port of London, in one year, a- 
mounts to nearly sEVENTY MILLIONS; and 
there are employed about 8000 watermen 
in navigating wherries and craft; 4,000 la- 
bourers lading and unlading ships; 1,200 re- 
venue officers, constantly doing duty—be- 
sides the crews of several vessels; which 
latter occupy a space of nearly five miles. 
On an average there are 2000 ships in the 
river and docks: together with 3000 barges 
and other small craft employed in lading and 
unlading them; 2300 barges engaged in the 
inland trade; and 300 wherries or small 
boats for passengers. The exports and im- 
ports employ about 4000 ships; whilst the 
cargoes that annually enter the port are not 
less than 15,000. 

DOMESTIC. 


Congress.—Mr.W ebster’s resolution, author- 
ising the appointment of an Agent or Com- 
missioner to Greece, has been some days un- 
der discussion. _ An eloquent speech in favor 
of the resolution, was made by Mr Clay, on 
the 23d ultimo. The committee on Naval 
affairs have reported a bill authorizing the 
building of ten Sloops of war. A resolution 
requesting the President to comfnunicate to 
the Marquis de la Fayette the assurances of 
the esteem and respect entertained for him 
by the Government and People of the U. S. 
and inviting him whenever he may be dis- 
posed to visit this country, to take passage 





purpose; has passed the House of Repre- 


Maryland.—This state has expunged from 
her constitution, that disgraceful trait of in- 


New York.—The expenditures of this City 


Sloops 152. Total 326. 


Flannel.—The arrangments for manufac- 
turing Flannels, in Massachusetts, are now|/are continued. 
so extended, that we have the best authori- | = 
ty for stating 30,000 pieces will be made 






Gold continues to be picked up in North 
Carolina. <A piece of the ore found in Ca- 
barrus county, is now in possession of a Mr. 
Barker, weighing 1 1-3lb. worth about $340. 
A bar of the same gold, is in the State bank 
at Salisbury, which after being purified, is 
worth between 5 and $600. 


MATHEMATIES. 
Mr. Eprror :— 
By inserting the following answers to 
the two first mathematical questions pub- 
lished in your last number, you will oblige 

Yours, &c. 

D. T. D. 

SoLution 1st.—The four corners of an 
equilateral triangular pyramid are equidis- 
tant. 
So.utTion 2d.—We find the solid content 
of the inside of the globe (supposing it filled 
with air) to be 523,600 cubical feet, of 
which the absolute weight is 639,955, and 
if we divide it by the specific gravity of 
copper, we then shall lave the cubical feet 
of coppernecessary to balance that quantity 
of air, viz: 71.1 of copper. Then say, as 
the contents of the globe of air is to the 
cube of its diameter, so is the air+-the cubi- 
cal feet of copper, to the cube of its diam- 
eter, viz: 100013579.640: extract the cube 
root and we find the diameter——100,0045, 
from which deduct the inner diameter, and 
it will leave .Q045, the thickness of both 
sides, then divide by 2, and reduce it to 
inches it will be——.027, nearly, of an inch 
thick for the copper necessary to balance it. 


—Ge=s 
I would ask a solution of the following 
question for my own information. 

D. T. D. 
Question —The difference of two num- 
bers is 8, and the difference of their 4th 
power is 14560. Irequire the numbers to 
be solved by means of a quadratic? 








Publie Amusements.—T he Cincinnati Thea- 
tre, has been again opened. Performances 
three times a week, by Mr. Smith’s Compa- 
ny. The City (late Globe) Theatre is clo- 
sed. Mr. Dwyer’s engagement has not yet 


for the year 1823 amounted to 452 645\| terminated. 
Turks will not at present be able to send a-|| Dollars. List of vessels in Port ist. Jan. 
gainst them any new expedition of a very | 1824. Ships 62. Brigs 60. Schooners 62. 


A play is about to be got up for the ben- 
efit of the Greeks, by a Thespian corps of 
Amateurs. 


Tse Lectures in the Western Museum 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have on_hand several poetical com- 


The Legislature of S. Carolina have ap- munications for which we have not room this 
propriated nearly $200,000 for internal im- week; and some for which we have no taste. 


provements for the next year. 


Another solutionto one of the mathema- 


A coal mine, believed to be of great ex-| tic#! questions in our last, is unavoidably 
~- - g postponed. 

tent, has been discovered in Worcester, ‘ 

Massachusetts. The-coal iesaid to be equal 
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to the Lehigh. 


‘Neatly executed at this Office. 


POETRY, 





FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
NO. I, 


I thought that New Orleans indeed presented 
A heterogeneous mass of population, 
Of Christians, Creeks and Creoles; I intended, 
To lounge abont, and make an observation ~ 
Or two, upon the customs that presented 
Themselves as odd ones; but the bare relation, 
Ofmany of the scenes! witnessed there, 
Would make an honest sober Yankey stare. 


To give just an idea of their piety, 
Pl tell you how to spend a Sabbath there, 
You first go to the cock-pit, where society 
Is large if not select, from thence repair 
To Church, then to the Circus for variety, 
And afterwards to hear the vesper prayer, 
And in the ev’ning you had best attend 
The Theatre—a sad place this to mend 


The morals of our youngsters, from Kentucky 
Especially, who are but wild at best, 
And I should deem a son of mine, most lucky, 
Who could escape out of that hornet’s nest, 
Free from its vices; but a thought hasstruck me, 
That as I wish not to offend, the rest 
Of my remarks should be # little milder 
About that “sink of sin,” as we have styled 
her. 


Well then to “give the de’il his due” their police 
Is excellent, and worthy imitation, 
°Tis well it isso, or you coul:! have no lease, 
No, not a moment of your life—each nation 
Has sent her vilest there ; which to controul is 
Impossible, without strict regulation. 
I’ve been at many places, but I never 
Saw such a mass of cut-throats leagued to- 
gether 


As seems tobe collected in that city— 
I know there are exceptions, and ’tis true 
Some honest men live there (the more the pity 
They are not plentier,) but very few 


Will let slip by the chance, if once they get ye 
Safe in their clutches, (for twixt me and you) 


They will contrive some way to get your 
money, 
And then you “ may go whistle for it honey” 


As Paddy said—But then their cjty’s better, 
Much better lighted, than the Eastern ones are, 
At night you easily may see to read a letter 
Some distance off—Their lamps like little suns 


are 
They are reflectors, and the best Ive met, or. 
Know of at any place—for they had none, or, 
None that I ever saw half equal to them 
Ta any Eastern place when I pass’d through 
them. 
CHARLEY RAMBLE. 


nd 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Translated from the F renchof Gresset, 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


bz od ? 
Enchanting days! that g raced of yore 


"Why isit that you live ho more 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 





Save in the lays which bards have sung? 


~ Your beauties, now forever gone, 
Awaken our regrets in vain; 
Just like a picture truly drawn, 
Of one we ne’er shall see again. 


The earth, drest in her motley suits, 
Together then was seen to bring 
An endless autumn’s various fruits, 
And flowers of an eternal spring. 


The earth was all a country then, 
Mankind all shepherds; and the names 
Of master, slave, and royal men, 
Had not yet set the world in flames, 


Alike just, independent, free, 

And equal in renown and birth, 
All with the same equality 

Enjoyed the products of the earth. 


Their roofs were formed of spreading boughs; 
The weeping-willows were their bowers; 

Their temples were the groves; their vows 
Were breathed o’er altars made of flowers, 


There were not in those happy times 
Envy, intrigue, revenge, and scura, 

With all the catalogue of crimes; 
For the bad passions were not born. 


Imposture, sophistry, and fraud 
Ne’er scattered poison in their way: 
They followed Nature as their God, 
And she ne’er led their feet astray. 


True image of the Deity— 
In his desires to please and bless, 
Manthen was what he ought tu be, 
And bette: lived, and reasoned less. 


For them, aspiring to the skies, 
No capitol upreared its crest ; 
Yet they alone were truly wise, 
Since they, ’bove all, were truly blest. 


Of painful toil by want produced, 

And the Fine Arts they nothing knew: 
To useful labor only used, 

Their living from the soil they drew. 


They knew not in their calm retreats 
The dark chagrins, the vain desires, 
The flattering hopes, and dire defeats, 
Of him to court-life who aspires. 
Av’rice had not reached out his hand 
To draw the metals from their caves, 
To send forth war thro’ every land, 
And make a road o’er ocean’s waves. 


Thrice happy in their rural loves, 

They past their days and quit the scene, 
Aquainted only with the groves 

Which from their cradles they had seen. 





The universe when it was young, 









Oh why have such times ceased to be? 
Will they return to bless us never? 
Love, justice, worth, integrity, 
Why have younot remained forever? 


Is this not, after all, a dream? 

@A vague chimera light as air? 

Where is the author who will deem 
These tales are true as they are fair? 


Tope the records of that age, 
And every where regrets I find 

By each historian, bard, and sage, 
That he such days was far behind. 


And there! read, the earth was stained 
With shepherd’s blood in early time; 

Since when, she ever has maintained - 
Her right to punish for the crime. 


Tis ail, then, but a fairy tale: 
Think not that age existed ever: 

In all times man was false and frail, 
And truly good and happy never. 


—_— 
SELECTED. 
THE FALLING TOWER. 
Mark ye the tower whose lonely halls—~ 
Re-echo to yon falling stream? 
Mark ye its bare and crumbling walls, 
While slowly fades the sinking beam? 


There oft, when eve in silent trance, 
Hears the lone redbreast’s plaintive moan, 
Time, casting round a cautious glance, 
Heaves from its base some mould’ring stone 


There, tho’ in time’s departed day, 
Has wav’d his glittering banners high ; 

Tho’ many a minstrel pour’d the lay, 
And many a beauty trane’d the eye; 


Yet never midst the gorgeous scene, 

Midst the proud feasts of splendid pow’r, 
Shone on the pile a beam serene 
So bright as gilds its falling hour. 


Oh! thus when lifes gay scenes shall fade, 
And pleasure lose its wonted bloom, 


When creeping age shall bare my head, 
And point to me the silent tomb; 


Then may Religion’s hallow’d flame 
Shed on my soul its mildest ray ; 
And bid it seek in purer frame 
One bright Eternity of Day. 


WESTERN .MUSEUM. 
This evening Mr. Dorfeuille will lecture 
(for the second time and by particular re- 
quest,) On the Pleasures and Uses arising 
from the studysof Natural History, and the 
Fine Arts, and —— with an Address to 
the LADIES: 





Saturdays P. FOOTE, 
at th No, 14, Market Street, 
at T LARS per annum m in ¢ advance. _ 


A. N. “Deming, Priakergi 





Corner of Main and Columbia Streets. 





